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IB have received No. xlv. of the 8.P.E. 

Tracts. It is a discussion by Mr. H, 
W. Horwill, whose ‘ Dictionary of Modern 
American Usage’ we reviewed at clxix. 107, 
of ‘American Variations ’"—an entertaining 
as well as instructive paper. ‘We take a few 
of these variations as specimens. ‘‘Colonial’’ 
toan American means ‘“‘ pre-Revolution,”’ so 
that ‘‘colonial furniture’? or ‘colonial 
architecture ’’ mean roughly what we should 
call ‘‘ antique.’ ‘‘ Frontier’? means a 
limit reached at a given moment by the 
spreading white population ; the line divid- 
ing the territory of one nation from that of 
another is the ‘‘boundary.’’ An ‘‘ honour ”’ 
examination in America does not, as with us, 
denote an advanced examination, but one in 
which the candidates, who are not placed 
under supervision, are ‘‘ put upon their 
honour to use no illegitimate aids.’’ Again, 
in an American court a case is said to be 
“tried ’? not only by the judge and jury, but 
also by the lawyers who plead on either side. 
While useful distinctions preserved in 
English are apt to be obliterated in American 
a few instances are given where it is said 
that American makes distinctions which we 
do not, and one is between ‘‘ plurality ’’ and 
“majority ’’: we should not have said that, 
in English use, these are simply synonymous. 
Curious Americanisms noted here are “‘ de- 
linquent,’’ not for the offender who has omit- 
ted to do what he ought, but for the thing 
omitted itself: thus unpaid taxes are delin- 
quent, the delinquent person, as we might 
and ‘ penalty 
envelope,’’ in the sense of an official Govern- 
ment envelope which requires no stamp, the 
name being derived from the penalty in- 
curred by unauthorized use. One of the most 
significant general observations made is that 
an American writer never hesitates about 
turning a noun into a verb. ‘‘ Advocate,’’ 
“notice ’’ and “‘ progress ’’ are old examples 





of this at its best; Mr. Horwill says we have 
adopted ‘‘ class,’  ‘‘ glimpse,’’ ‘‘ list,” 
‘* sense,’’ ‘* stress ”’ ‘** voice ’’—we do 
not, howevger, agree that all these are 
equally well established—and gives about 
two dozen new efforts of the kind observed 
by him, among which are ‘“ archipelago,” 
‘* fellowship,’’ ‘‘ hothouse ’’ and ‘‘ pedestal,” 
certainly strange-looking as verbs. 


E have been much interested in the 
article, from the pen of Mr. E. H. 
O'Neill, in the current North American 
Review on ‘ Modern American Biography.’ 
Mr. O’Neill, inevitably, has something to 
say at the beginning of the influence of 
Lytton Strachey’s ‘Eminent Victorians ’ 
and ‘ Queen Victoria,’ and then of what M. 
André Maurois,’ ‘ Ariel ’ and Herr Emil Lud- 


wig’s ‘ Napoleon’ have effected. There was 
good and bad in this; good and bad effects 


were produced in American imitators; and 
now since 1920, it is claimed that American 
biography has started on a course, psycholo- 
gical and historical, of its own. The first 
example taken as a genuine psychological 
biography is Katharine Anthony’s ‘ Mar- 
garet Fuller,’ which, Mr. O’Neill considers, 
exhibits both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the purely psychological method— 
though Margaret Fuller being a ‘“‘case’”’ 
the method successfully applicable to so few 
subjects, is for her suitable enough. Next 
is mentioned J. W. Krutch’s ‘ Edgar Allan 
Poe,’ a psycho-analytical study based on 
the conception of Poe as a neurotic, which 
has not escaped the special danger of this 
sort of biography, in which the writer uses his 
material to bear out a pre-conceived opinion. 
Classics in scandal-mongering—yet another 
variety of the new biographical method — 
(Paxton Hibben’s Lives of H. W. Beecher and 
W. J. Bryan are the examples) are, no less, 
for all their temporary popularity, valueless 
as studies in personalit. Fictional biography 
Mr. O'Neill treats leniently as in part result 
of unsuccessful excursion into psychology, in 
part attempt to accelerate tempo in a subject 
suspected to be dull. The examples here are 
* Margaret Fuller’ again, by Margaret Bell, 
and J. D. Kirkhoff’s ‘ Aaron Burr.’ Then 
there is critical biography such as Professor 
G. E. Woodberry’s ‘ Edgar Allan Poe’ and 
Miss Amy Lowell’s ‘ Keats,’ the latter, as we 
all know, by including too much criticism, 
something of a failure. The end of many 
experiments, Mr. O’Neill affirms, is that, 
amid the many forms of literature now 
struggling through transition, American 
biography has emerged and taken on a form 
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which is the logical development of the 
methods tried during the past fifteen years. 
Outstanding works are the two Lives of Lin- 
coln’ by Carl Sandburg and by Albert J. 
Beveridge; Marquis James’s ‘ The Raven,’ 
a Biography of Sam Houston; and Herbert 
Gorman’s ‘ Dumas, the Incredible Marquis.’ 
Besides political biographies there are also 
Henry James’s ‘ President Eliot of Har- 
vard,’ Van Wyck Brooks’s ‘ Emerson’ and 
Lloyd Lewis’s ‘Sherman, Fighting Pro- 
phet.’ The high point of interest in modern 
biography is said to have come in 1932. How- 
ever, though since then biographies have 
been fewer the quality of those which have 
appeared has been rather improved than 
otherwise. A word of appreciation of 
Douglas Freeman’s ‘ Robert E. Lee’ could 
not be omitted ; the essay closes with it. 

N the first January number of the Revue 

des Deux Mondes, M. Louis Gillet 
writes of the Chinese Exhibition at Burling- 
ton House—an exhibition which he calls 
‘* une date historique et un moment de l’esprit 
humain.’’ He has much to say, and says 
it with his customary eloquence, about ancient 
Chinese sculpture, but it is in the ceramics, 
after all, that he finds ‘‘ |’expression par- 
faite de l’Ame de la Chine. Quoi de plus 
touchant et de plus inénarrable qu’un vase ?”’ 
The latter adjective, though quaint in the 
context, is a happy one, suggesting as well 
as any word could, perhaps, the curious satis- 
factoriness of a perfect vase, though the con- 
tinuation of the article half belies it, ren- 
dering not so inaptly, after all, the aloof- 
ness, the delicacy, the impregnability to all 
passion, the consummate _ self-possession 
which the perfect Chinese vase may be felt 
to embody. Looking on the white ones, so 
immaculate and imperturbable, he finds even 
the funerary vases of Attica tainted with 
vulgarity and ostentation in comparison. 

Over the paintings, M. Gillet launches out 
into vehement criticism of Western art, with 
man as its centre, with science as its “‘ tare,”’ 
its ‘‘ péché mortel,’’ with its redolence of 
‘“la chair d’amphithéatre ou le charnier.”’ 
This, we imagine, is only half-serious; yet, 
taken with our specialisation of painting 
and painters and consequent isolation of art, 
it may well heighten our admiration for that 
practice of painting which, linking it to 
calligraphy, and preserving it from too close 
contact with science, kept it true to the 
subtleties, the beautiful uses, the changeful 
aspects and experience of ordinary life. On 
the technical side, an interesting question 
here is that of colour. 





——————.. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS, 
1724-1843. 
(See ante p. 21). 
II. 
LETTERS OF THE RypeR Famity. 

IR Duprey Ryper (1601-24 May, 1756) 

was M.P. for Tiverton 1734-55. He 
was a grandson of the Rev. Dudley Ryder, 
of Bedworth in the county of Warwick, who 
lost a good estate because of his Puritan 
principles. He was a protégé of Peter King, 
first Baron of Ockham and Lord Chancel. 
lor, who was born at Exeter and came of 
a similar stock. By him he was introduced 
to Sir Robert Walpole. He was Member 
for St. German’s in 1733; in 1735 he became 
Solicitor-General; in 1737, Attorney. 
General. In 1746 he prosecuted the noble 
men and others implicated in the rising of 
1745. Horace Walpole describes the indict 
ment of Lord Lovat as cold and tedious; a 
sneer which is an unintended compliment 
to the justice and moderation of Dnudley 
Ryder. 

Ryder was a sound lawyer and usually 
successful in his prosecutions, but in 1777 
the jury acquitted a bookseller called Owen, 
and for a short time he had to hide from 
the fury of the London mob. The follow- 
ing laboured doggerel was put in the mouth 
of an imaginary Irish porter: 

Sir Doodley, Sir Doodley, do not use us 90 


rudely 
You look pale as if we had kilt ye; 
Sir Doodley, Sir Doodley we shamefully 


should lie 

If we say the defendant is guilty. 

Lord Waldegrave spoke of Sir Dudley 
Ryder as an honest man and a good lawyer, 
but not considerable in any other capacity. 

On 2 May, 1750, Ryder became Lord Chief 
Justice, but his peerage was delayed, it is 
said, because Lord Hardwicke did not want 
a second great lawyer in the House of Lords. 
The King signed the patent creating him 
Baron Harrowby, 24 May, 1756, but he died 
suddenly on the following day. 

Arms, Azure, three crescents or, 
charged with an ermine spot sable. 

The following extracts from letters at the 
British Museum serve to show the keen. in- 
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terest taken by the Government in Tiverton 
affairs. I owe them to the kindness of the 
History Faculty at the University of Man- 
chester. The originals are in the British 
Museum Library. 


Dudley Ryder to the Duke of Newcastle, 
Sept. 1, 1755 (f. 388): 

I cannot answer it either to myself or 
my son or my friends at Tiverton to give 
up the honour which they have long before 
this time offered and promised him... . 


Same to same, Sept. 1, 1755 (f. 391): 

Your Grace will easily conceive the sur- 
prise I was under on reading your Grace’s 
letter. It is too much to enter into detail 
of what may be proper to be paid on this 
occasion. 

He proposes to defer it till he sees the 
Duke personally. 

Duke of Newcastle to John Page, Nov. 1, 
1755. (Add. MSS. 32860, ff. 289-90)—three 
other vacancies are expected: one at Tiver- 
ton through Pelham’s being appointed Com- 
missioner of the Excise at Tiverton : 

My Lord Chief Justice Ryder has the 
principal interest, and chuses his son in 
the room of Sir William Yonge. My 
Lord Chief Justice has promised that I 
should recommend in the room of Mr. Pel- 
ham, and there can be no doubt of suc- 
cess with very little, if any expence. 


John Page to Newcastle, Nov. 7.  f. 
410-11. 

Sir Matthew Fetherstonhaugh does not 
tdish the idea of Tiverton, nor is likely 
to relish the suggestion of any other con- 
stituency : 

.. . I think he is vexed with himself 
for having stooped to ask what he finds 
he has not weight enough to carry. 

The following is from the Harrowby MSS. 
at Sandon; vol. vi., p. 36: 
Claremont. 
Sept. 1, 1755. 
My Dear Lord, 

As your Lordship knows my situation 
and the Management I am obliged to have 
for certain people, particularly at this 
time, I am sure you will forgive the 
trouble I am giving you and help me out 
of my difficulty if you can. 

Mr. Fox attacked me very strongly the 
other day to bring in his nephew, Mr. 
Henry Digby, at Tiverton. I told him 
that your Lordship intended to bring in 
your own son and that I apprehended that 
you had the chief interest in that Borough. 





Mr. Fox said it was a Government Bur- 
rough, [sic] that your LP. could have no 
interest but that and that you came in 
yourself by that means. That my rela- 
tion Mr. Pelham was there (firm? upon 
that pt.?), that there were great numbers 

of officers and placemen in ye town. I 

told him very firmly that I never had 

transactions with the place except but 
thro’ your means and that Mr. Pelham 
was there by my application to your 

Lordship. 

. [about 180 words omitted] .. . 

I should therefore be much obliged to 
your Lordship if upon consideration of 
these circumstances you would be as good 
to write me a letter that you must think 
that my interest at Tiverton is your own 
and you have actually agreed with the 
town to bring in your son upon the pre- 
sent vacancy. Your Lordship sees that 
what I ask is neither in favor of any kin 
of my own or any personal motive but 
purely to keep things quiet in the House 
of Commons in this time of public diffi- 
culty and distress. 

Your Lordship’s Obedient Servant, 

Hoiies NEWCASTLE. 

P.S.—. . . by no means to be shewd to 
Mr. Fox. 

To Sir Dudley Ryder. 

NATHANIEL Ryper, the only son and heir 
of Sir Dudley Ryder (3 July, 1735-25 June, 
1803) was M.P. for Tiverton from 1756 to 
1776. He was created Baron Harrowby in 
1776. He married Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heiress of Richard Terrick, Bishop of 
London, by whom he had three sons, Dudley, 
Richard, and Henry, Bishop of Lichfield, 
called the first Evangelical Bishop. 


The following letter will put clearly and 
in the best light the relations between Tiver- 
ton and the Ryder family: 

Nov. 15, 1756. 

We received the favour of your kind 
letter this morning offering yourself for 
a candidate for this Borrough in the room 
of your cousin Mr. Thomas Ryder the very 
extraordinary and friendly favour which 
we so long experienced under your late 
worthy and good father and the kind and 
affectionate way in which you was pleased 
to declare yourselves to us when we had 
the pleasure of seeing you here as like- 
wise the hopes and expectations we enter- 
tain of your regard and attachment to 
our future interest puts us under no 
manner of doubt of promising you our 
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votes at the ensuing Election in testimony 
we beg leave to declare ourselves, 

Sir 
Your most sincere friends and very obed. 
hble serv. 
Thom. Heathfield. 
Bartho. Davey. 
Jno. Tucker. 
Geo. Govett. 
Sam. Pearce. 


Henry Osmond. 
Oliver Peard. 
Leonard Blagdon. 
Thomas How. 
Clement Govett. 
Henry Hodge. 
Thos. Finnemore. 
John Finney. 
John Lindon. 
John Dickenson. 
Tho. Cosway. 
Arthur Buckland. 
James Howe. 
John Voysey. 
William Gorton. 
Thomas Dewey. 

‘‘ He [Nathaniel Ryder] was undoubt- 
edly a very able and tactful party manager 
and without undue conflict preserved his 
influence over the Corporation to the last 
even when Mr. Lewis and Mr. Dickinson 
are said to have combined to prevent the 
interference of Peers and Members of Par- 
liament in Corporation matters . . ’’—such 
was the written opinion of Sir John Duntze. 
A contemporary compilation, the Royal Re- 
gister, gives many and sometimes blistering 
accounts of the M.M.P. of the day, but is 
wholly laudatory of Lord Harrowby in every 
capacity and speaks of “his golden reputa- 
tion.’”’ As a peer he supported Fox’s India 
Bill, though his son was to become the right 
hand of Pitt. It was he who in 1776 bought 
Sandon in Staffordshire from the Hamil- 
tons. He continued the tradition of the 
house for steady but broad-minded piety, 
and was one of the founders of the Bible 
Society. 

There exists a letter from a Thomas 
Ryder to the Recorder of Tiverton, dated 
12 Oct., 1765. He sends the Recorder a 
learned legal opinion on the forfeiture of 
the charter, writing from Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Thomas was a cousin of Nathaniel 
Ryder, and acted as ‘‘ warming pan’ for 
Nathaniel Ryder by serving as M.P., 1755- 
1756. 

Duptey Ryper, eldest son of Nathaniel, 
lst Baron Harrowby, was born 22 Dec., 
1762. We learn some particulars concern- 
ing him from his autobiography at Sandon. 
He was a delicate boy and was sent to Nice 
for his health. He was educated by Dr. 


Grainger, and afterwards went to Harrow 





in a pea-green silk suit. He was at first, 
while living with a tutor, rather tormented, 
but on joining the rest of the boys, became 
paeees. He went on to St. John’s Col. 
ege, Cambridge. He became a close friend 
of Spencer Perceval (1762-1812), who, when 
Prime Minister (1809-12), made him Pre 
sident of the Board of Control, and his 
brother Richard, Home Secretary. 

He inherited in full measure the tactful 
coolness, the affability, the sound judgment 
and sterling goodness of his father and 
grandsire. The bulk of the Harrowby 
papers were addressed to him and illustrate 
his common sense and benevolence. As Member 
of Parliament for Tiverton from 1784 to 
1803, he worked particularly hard for the 
poor clergy, of whom there were many in 
the unwieldy diocese of Henry Ryder, his 
brother, as Bishop of Lichfield. For in. 
stance, he is at the trouble to make a special 
journey to Staines to see whether the par- 
sonage house would suit a reverend Corpora 
tor of Tiverton and his wife. 

The appointments he received were num- 
erous. In August, 1789, he was Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs under the Duke of Leeds; 
in 1790, Controller of the Household, Mem. 
ber of the India Board and P.C. In Febru 
ary, 1791, he was made Paymaster of the 
Forces and Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, as well as Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and thus was able to do much 
for his eager and indigent constituents at 
Tiverton, many of whom were ruined by vice, 
or by war, or by vice and war combined. In 
May, 1800, while retaining his office at the 
Board of Trade, he became Treasurer of the 
Navy until November, 1801. He was one of 
Pitt’s seconds in his duel with Tierney, 2 
May, 1798. 

He succeeded his father as Baron Har 
rowby, 20 June, 1803. He served for a few 
months in Pitt’s second ministry, but fell 
downstairs on his head at the Foreign Office, 
and had to resign his office for about a year. 
In October, 1805, he went abroad on a special 
embassy to the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia, when the news of Austerlitz put an 
end to his diplomacy. 

On 20 July, 1809, he was created Har! of 
Harrowby. In 1812 he was President of the 
Council under Lord Liverpool, and went on 


a special journey to Wellington before 
Waterloo. 
The Cato Street conspirators plotted to 


kill all the Ministry while at dinner in his 
house. It is as customary as it is foolish 
to belittle discovered plots; this highly dan- 


emenees 
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gerous conspiracy was revealed to Lord Har- 
rowby, whose affability thereby received a 
just reward. 

In 1791 he had supported Wilberforce and 
Fox on the Slave Question, and had practic- 
ally all Tiverton with him. He refused the 
Prime Ministership when Goodrich resigned 
in 1827 and on other occasions. An inter- 
esting conversation with George IV. on this 
topic is preserved in the Harrowby MSS. 
at Sandon. 

Yet with all his long experience of busi- 


ness, the numerous drafts of his letters and 


speeches show that he had to work hard at 
all that he did. He made shorthand notes 
of most of his letters received, drafted rough 
copies of letters despatched, and very rarely 
employed a secretary. 

The memoirs of Oharles Greville are 
notoriously acid, but a Clerk of the Coun- 
cil does not see the sunniest side of his em- 
ployers. He speaks of Harrowby as pert, 
rigid and provoking, crotchety, full of in- 
decision and an alarmist; but, on the other 
hand, he admits freely that he was top of 
the second-rate men, remarkably well in- 
formed, very religious and very generous; 
no light praise from ‘‘ Gruncher.’’ A witty 
lady probably got nearer the truth when she 
wrote: ‘‘ He is certainly agreeable and well 
informed and disposed to communicate his 
knowledge — without display — but — the 
whole thing is too tight and it would improve 
him to go a good deal into a warm bath— 
he would come out relaxed.’’ 


The following are extracts from Recollec- 
tions of him at Sandon: 

“He was born at the Army Pay Office; 
As a boy was afflicted with a stammer and 
was sent to a school at Hackney; he was 
somewhat benefited by the treatment there. 
In this place he was allowed to attend the 
Presbyterian Church Service. His son writes : 
“My father had a sort of hereditary seat 
at Tiverton and accordingly was able very 
early to enter Parliament when he was soon 
placed at the head of Committees of Accounts. 
... My father accepted office under Adding- 
ton much against his wish, at the urgent 
desire of Pitt.’ 

He was a great landscape gardener and 
tree planter. He would allude to the great 
difficulty in collecting specie to carry on the 
Peninsular War; this was not understood 
by many who criticised the conduct of the 
Minister at home. 

He attended the House of Commons very 
regularly but did not speak. In 1827, at 





the age of 65, he was sent for by Robin- 
son, Chairman of the East India Company, 
and offered the Governorship of India. 

The offer was firmly declined. He had 
already been offered the post of Prime Min- 
ister thrice; on one occasion the aged King 
George III. was particularly pressing and 
said, ‘Why should not an old King have 
an old Minister?’ Lord Harrowby answered 
that the King sat apart on a hill directing 
operations, while his officers had to bestir 
themselves in the field.’’ 


The following are from the Harrowby MSS. 
at Sandon, vol. iii. 

From Dudley Ryder, afterwards 1st Earl 
of Harrowby, to his father, Nathaniel, 1st 
Baron Harrowby : 


Whitehall, 

Nov. 7, 1792. 

Mr. Besley {a corporator] has had 
another relapse. [He points out the 


danger of allowing the Dunsford influence 
to grow]... . 
1792 (later) : 


As to Mr. B. Dickinson the meditation 
of this morning’s ride convince me more 
and more that he is the best nail to drive, 
if he wil! be ‘‘driven.”’ . 


1792—The scene at Tiverton is growing 
more and more complicated. .. . 

1792—The canvass seems to have been 
ill managed. 

Nov. 26, 1792. 

. . «+ It might be suggested to Tucker 
that, his daughter being married to 
Vyvyan (he) must resign the Post Office in 
case he was to be elected to the Corpora- 
tion. 


The followi 
tion of Richar 


are concerned with the elec- 
Ryder : 
Tiverton. 
26 Feb. 1795. 
. . . You will rejoice to hear that we 
are just come out of the Hall after an 
unanimous election of my brother [The 
Hon. Richard Ryder vice Sir J. Duntze, 
deceased] . . . I give a dinner to-morrow. 
My present calculations of his votes is 
is, 


Sir J. Duntze, Against him. Doubtful. 





Mr. Cholwich. Mr. Dunsford. Mr. Walker. 
Mr. J. Dickin- Mr. Nott. Mr. Davy 
son. Mr. Cruwys. Mr. Ench- 
Mr. Govett. Mr. Osmond marsh. 
Mr. Tucker. Mr. Barnes. Mr. R. 
Mr. J. Besley. Mr. Beedle. Enchmarsh. 
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Mr. W. Besley. Mr. Jenkins. 
Mr. B. Wood. Mr. Pitman. 
Mr. Ryder. 
Mr. Lewis. 
12. 8. 4. 
-or without Mr. 
J. Besley. 11. 


The copy of Dunsford’s ‘ History’ at San- 
don contains a list of the Corporation and 
is brought up to date seemingly in the hand 
of this writer. Several letters describing the 
management of the various factions follow; 
the result was satisfactory. 

This is noticed as follows in the privately 
printed ‘ Autobiography of Dudley, Earl of 
Harrowby,’ p. 18: 

Upon the death of Sir John Duntze my 
colleague at Tiverton, he (my brother 
Richard Ryder,) was elected Member for 
that place. 26 Feb. 1795. Most of the 
Corporation, with a few exceptions, 
thought it intolerable that our friend 
Dickinson, a ‘‘ purseproud unconciliatory 
man,’’ should put in Mr. Speke, his son- 
in-law. Mr. Speke concurred when he was 
told afterwards. 


The following are other passages from the 
Harrowby Family papers at Sandon, vol. 
iii., illustrating the relations with Tiverton. 
The letters whence they are taken are from 
Dudley Ryder to his father, Lord Harrowby : 


Plymouth. 
Sep. 24, 1797. 
Our good friends at Tiverton are like the 
man in the fable, quarrelling for the bear- 
skin before the bear is killed, now here 
we have two bears, Mr. Hamilton and his 
Office, and but a doubtful prospect of kill- 
ing either. 1 foresee much thankless 
plague about it. 


Mr. Hamilton was Head Distributor of the 


Stamps, Receiver of the Land Tax and 
Assessor of Taxes. 


Bath. 
Jan. 9, 1801. 
Mr. H. Carew, Sir Thomas Carew’s 
eldest son, is talked of as a candidate, [for 
this Corporation.] . . . The Carews have 
too much natural connection with Tiver- 
ton to be desirable co-operators. 


Lord Harrowby is desired ‘‘ to stop the 


thing in the bud.’’ 


Jan. 27, 1801. 
Sir J. Duntze wrote me word yesterday 
of the death of Mr. Drewe one of the Re- 
ceivers of the Land Tax for Devonshire 
with strong application to succeed him. I 
find that it may perhaps suit Pitt better 
to give it him now than to wait for Mr. 
Hamilton’s death. I am therefore pretty 
sure of getting it. 
July 1? 1801. 








Barracks of the Staffordshire Militia, 
Plymouth Dock. 
July 29, 1795. 


At the present state of Tiverton nothing 
hardly any event could have happened 
more embarrassing than the loss of poor 
Richard Enchmarsh just at this moment. 


Mr. Walker says that he has six weeks 
before the expiration of his office [as 
Mayor] and shall take no steps whatever 
in Corporation matters without our appro- 
bation and advice. 

27 May, 1796. 

The election went off with perfect har- 
mony. Nothing can exceed the harmony 
with which we have been received. 


Aug. 2, 1796. 
Another long letter about the vacancy 
caused by the death of Enchmarsh. 
March 29, 1797. 
The Office owes me £1500 and when any 


part, (much less the whole,) will be paid 
is a matter of compleat uncertainty. 


I arrived at Tiverton at midnight and 
had a cheerful chat with B[eavis] Wood 
over the fire before we went to bed. This 
morning we went our round and our re- 
ception was most cordial, 


Ricwarp Ryper, the brother of Dudley and 
M.P. for Tiverton 1795-1831, was of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 1804; Great George Street, West- 
minster, 1810; of Milton, Oxfordshire, 1812; 
of Westbrook, Herts, 1818-1826. He was a 
Justice of the Peace for Caermarthen, Cardi- 
gan and Pembrokeshires 1804; Commissioner 
of the Treasury under Portland, 1808; and 
Secretary of State, 1810. He was educated 
at Harrow and St. John’s, Cambridge. 

On 22 June, 1810, he writes to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Tiverton. He seeks re- 
election, but is unable to appear in person 
owing to urgent public business in London. 

There is a letter of his to the Rev. Mr. 
Osmond, written on 11 Aug., 1824, saying 
that the Bishop of Exeter objected to Mr. 
Pitman becoming a Corporator, but not to 
his becoming Mayor. 





Duptey Ryper, styled Viscount Sandon (b. 
26 June, 1798; d. 29 Nov., 1882) was Chan- 
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cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1854-8; and 
Lord Privy Seal, 1856-7; 2nd Earl Har- 
rowby, 1847; M.P. for Tiverton, 1819-1831 ; 
M.P. for Liverpool 1831 to 1847; K.G., 
D.C.L. 

Mr. Fitzhugh stepped down for him as soon 
as he attained his majority. He was edu- 
cated at Ohrist Church, Orford, where he 
obtained a First Class in Literae Human- 
iores and Mathematics. He lost his seat in 
1831 because he voted for the first Reform 
Bill, but there was no ill temper shown on 
either side. 

For long he had followed his father’s 
advice very closely and, like him, was for 
a time unpopular as belonging to the small 
but conscientious group called the Waverers. 

As a peer he was a Peelite and took office 
under Palmerston, but became a Conservative 
in later years. He married Lady Frances 
Stuart, daughter of the first Marquess of 
Bute, 1823. 


The following letters are from the Ryder 
MSS. at Sandon, vol. vi. 

Dudley Ryder, afterwards 2nd Earl, to his 
father, 1st Karl of Harrowby: 


April 29, 1831. 

You will have heard from others I con- 
clude, that I anticipate my support of the 
Reform Bill would indispose the Corpora- 
tion of Tiverton to re-elect me, that I 
in consequence said as much to them as 
soon as the Dissolution was announced, at 
the same time suggesting if they rejected 
me, they might perhaps desire Spencer 
Percival [sic]. The answer from them was 
kind personally, but the majority were de- 
cided against my re-election and they 
could see and hear Mr. Percival. The re- 
sult of that I have not heard but I have 
little doubt of their choosing him. I am 
glad to find they are not angry with me 
personally but think I have behaved hand- 
somely to them. I seem as much attached 
as ever to the connection. 

Well on finding myself without a seat— 
two courses lay open to me, either to go 
out and fight some open battle—this ex- 
pense, if no other consideration forbade or 
to accept a seat from Government. 

Then I had to answer whether I was pre- 
pared to take on myself this new tie, to 
make this new pledge, and looking back to 
the past, to ask myself if I felt comfort- 
able in giving my unhesitating confidence 
as it were to the present Government for 
the conduct of the whole of the details of 
this delicate and important measure. On 








the whole I thought not. It is a relief to 
me personally to have done so, not that I 
do not feel some regret at being out of the 
great fray and therefore rather neglecting 
the duty of a good citizen who should not 
desert his post but take his side. However 
it is over. I may give you some of the 
documents. Meanwhile I carry on my office 
till a successor is appointed. 

His office was that of Secretary to the 
India Board, 1830-1. 

Lord Sandon to Lord Harrowby : 

Your decided disapprobation at the pre- 
sent measure was a source of great discom- 
fort to me. I anticipated that we should 
be appearing in hostile armies against 
each other and the experience of past man- 
agement did not, as I have avowed to Lord 
Grey, give me confidence for the future. I 
therefore wrote to him stating generally 
my feelings such as I have stated them to 
you but at more length. I saw him in con- 
sequence—nothing could be kinder or more 
considerate in tone. Seats were open to 
me—he thought it better to reserve my rup- 
ture to the time when I actually found a 
point of strong divergence of opinion 
rather than to anticipate what might never 
arrive and begged me to reconsider it with 
St. Bourne! with whom I had consulted 
before. I did so and have persevered in 
severing my connection with office and 
Parliament for the present. 

Other letters of Lord Sandon’s relating to 
Tiverton are one of 3 July, 1826, to the 
Mayor and Corporation—a draft letter of re- 
signation of his nephew, Granville Ryder ; 
one of 8 Feb., 1828, to J. Fisher, Esq., in 
which he declines to patronize the 8.P.U.K. 
in Tiverton (This was the Society for Pro- 
pagating Useful Knowledge, which was 
deemed suspect); and one of 7 Oct., 1830, to 
William Dunsford, in which he says: ‘‘ My 
interest with the Government is not at this 
moment very strong.” 

The Granville Dudley Ryder, above-men- 
tioned (1799-1879) was M.P. for Tiverton 
1830-31. He was second son of Richard 
Ryder, and a Lieutenant R.N. He married 
Georgiana Augusta, third daughter of Henry 
Charles, 6th Duke of Beaufort, by whom he 
had three sons and eight daughters. 

Epwin S. CHALK. 
(To be continued). 





1 Wm. Sturges Bourne (1769-1845), a promin- 
ent Tory politician, who in 1927 was Home 
Secretary under Canning. He had been an 
M.P. from 1798, but retired in March 1831. 
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LORD FERRERS, EXECUTED AT 
TYBURN, 1760. 


E following letter, the original of which 

has been preserved, was written by Anne 
Mundy, daughter of Sir John Noel, Bart., 
of Kirkby Mallory, Co. Leicester, and wife 
of Francis Mundy, of Markeaton, Co. Derby, 
and of Osbaston, Co. Leicester. She was 
married in 1714, and died in 1763: 


21 January 1760. 
Dear Sister, 

While we had the pleasure of my 
nephew’s company I forbore writing you, 
as he kindly communicated his intelligence 
of you, but now I can’t forbare desiring to 
hear sometimes of you tho’ I will be mer- 
cifull in my hopes, knowing to use your 
pen is much trouble to you, and that it 
might be employ’d to him. I am glad to 
assure you he was pretty well during his 
stay here, his disposition most Christian 
and his company very agreeable. He told 
me the sad scene he had undergone, but 
with calmness and great propriety. I 
mention this because I think it will give 
you gladness. He was so kind to write my 
Brother word he had got safely to Bath, 
through bad roads and severe cold. Charles 
cou’d not go so soon, but hopes to follow 
next month, tho’ thank God he is reliev’d 
by Tatam’s last prescription. 

By lettt from a friend in our Matro- 
polis I am inform’d Miss Nanny Sherley 


was fit some care should be taken if the 
house shou’d not be strip’d my Brother in- 
vited Robert Sherley to make our dwelling 
his conveniencey for that purpose. But, at 
his return to-night he tells us My Lord’s 
Mrs. Peggy refused his admittance, said 
she had orders to let none in, and behaved 
with Impudence beyond any of the most 
prophlegate London streets Ladys of her 
profession. She has got with her three 
scandalous fellows to Board and Bed, as 
her guard. Such things always give horror, 
but so near, and in a family so long neigh- 
bours and acquaintances indeed ’tis un- 
speakable. I suppose my Lord will be 
taken to Leicester to-morrow. I wish I 
could say anything to relieve this subject, 
but ’tis the only one here at present. 
1 am, dear sister, 
Yours in truest Love & Friendship 


A. Munpy. 
My Bro’s best affectts, 


Lawrence, 4th Lord Ferrers, 1720-1760, 


who was executed at Tyburn for the murder 
of his steward, left no issue, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brothers as 5th and 6th Earls. 
The 7th Earl married as his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Wrightson Mundy, 
of Markeaton, Co. Derby, son of the writer 
of the above letter. 


The 7th Earl appears to have derived his 


Christian name of Lawrence from the Wash- 
ington family, his ancestor, Robert, Baron 
Ferrers of Chartley, 1677, Viscount Tam- 





has offor’d herself to Mr. Garrick. He re- worth and Harl Ferrers, 1711, having mar- 
fused her, upon which ’tis said she resolves ried pase — — = ge: 
for Ireland to try if she can get upon|'°™° '¥@ ington, of Garesdon, Vo. Wilts, 
that stage. I heartily wish this was the : _  P. D. Munpy. 
only ‘new and greatest affliction that poor| Ickleton, Cambridgeshire. 

unhappy family labours under. But, 


alas! the miserable Earl on Friday last _ , 
sent for Johnson, his own late most worthy NOTE ON DR. EDMOND HALLEY'S 


‘ : F FORBIGN CORRESPONDENCE. — 
steward and very best friend, and shot him | ,. : aaa 
at 4 in the afternoon. He lived till nine —. H. W. Robinson, ese agen the 
next day, sensible to the last minute, | Royal Society, London, very kindly ey 
settled his affairs, and doubtless went to | ™° the — following, from Pp. 153 % Di . 
Heaven. The neighbourhood rose, beset work by alanne et Bordier, entitled re 
Stanton! arm’d and took the wretched | ommaire de Piéces Autographes volées aux 
author of this tragedy, who is so far from | Pibliothéques Publiques de la France,’ Paris, 
repentance that he own’d the intention for 1851 : 
a month, and still says he deserv’d to dye, | Halley, E. Les 4 lettres de Halley que cont- 
and God was pleased to appoint him his | &2it la correspondance d’Hévélius (tomes 13, 
eututtionsr. Yala bashaxoes treatment of 14 et 15, biblioth. de l’Observ.) ont disparu, 


; é ae ~ | Savoir: 
the honest man during his remaining in 1678, 11 Nov. 
the house is shocking, and indeed has dis- 1679, 8/18 juillet. 
order’d everybody round the place. As it 1681, 5/15 nov. 


ONE, Pic See ERATE RST AS CORRS A OAM: D AEROS EE eae 1682, 7/17 avril. 
1 Staunton Harold, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Une lettre de Halley & Cassini, en date du 8 
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juin, a figuré & la vente du 15 mai 1843, No. 216. 
Elle doit provenir de la correspondance de 
Cassini (biblioth, de l’Observ.) 

The letter from Halley to Cassani, dated 
8 juin, seems to be lost. I have not found 
any trace of it. Some unknown letters from 
Halley may yet be found in certain Contin- 
ental libraries. 


Of the four letters from Halley to Heve- 
lius, contemporary transcripts (? by John 
Eric Olhoff) are preserved in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris. All four letters 
have been printed, some of them more than 
once. A search for the four originals 
brought these facts : 


The original of Halley’s letter of 11 Nov., 
1678, to Hevelius, is in the British Museum 
(Egerton MS. 2334, fol. 32). It was pur- 
chased by the British Museum from Sotheby’s 
on 17 Mar., 1875. The British Museum 
kindly supplied a photostatic negative. 


Halley’s original letter to Hevelius, dated 
8/18 July, 1679, (written at Danzig), is in 
the Samuel Ward Collection, of the New 
York Public Library, by whose courtesy | 
procured a photostatic copy. 

While at Rome, Halley wrote his letter 
of 5/15 Nov., 1681, to Hevelius. The origi- 
nal letter is in the possession of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 
in their Gratz Collection. I am indebted to 
that Society for a photostatic copy of the 
letter. The same Bociety also has, and 
kindly supplied a photostat of, an original, 
undated letter from Halley to John Eric 
Olhoff, written about October, 1679. 

The contemporary transcripts available are 
not always strictly verbatim copies of the 
originals. 

Of Halley’s letter, dated 7/17 Apr., 1682, 
the original has not been found. 

I have no evidence as to whether or not 
any of Edmond Halley’s original letters, 
above-mentioned, ever passed through the 
hands of William Libri, but if they did, it 
would not be surprising. Thanks to the re- 
searches made by Mr. Raten E. OckEnDEN 
(clxix. 102), it seems quite clear, now, that 
Libri’s collection of the correspondence of 
Pierre Daniel Huet did not contain any 
letters written by Edmond Halley. I am 
greatly indebted to Mr. OckENpEN for hav- 
ing established this negative fact. In the 
same connection, | am much obliged, also, to 
Professor Harcourt Brown, who personally 
examined Huet MSS. in Florence and Paris. 


EK. F. MacPIrxe. 











Readers’ Queries. 


‘7 E LOISIR D’UN JEUNE SAVANT.’— 

I should be glad if any of your readers 
could tell me the name of the author of the 
above, a ‘‘ collection de contes ridicules et 
d’Histoires véritables, &c., traduit de |’alle- 
mand,’’ and _ published ‘‘& Londres, 
MDCCLxxV,’’ a 12mo. of xii, 276 pages. I 
think the ‘‘ translation from the German ”’ 
is fictitious, though each of the five stories 
has its motto in German and French; and 
the imprint is certainly misleading, for the 
book was undoubtedly printed in France or 
Holland. The preliminary matter is in three 
parts: ‘Epitre dédicatoire aux vieilles 
Femmes,’ ‘ Point de Préface,’ and ‘ Avis au 
Public.’ The five stories are ‘ Le Peintre,’ 
“La Science,’ ‘Le Sculpteur,’ ‘ Les Mirri- 
mettes,’ and ‘ Le Connaisseur.’ At the end 
is a list of ‘‘ sujets des estampes qui pour- 
raient accompagner,’’ the stories in the vol- 
ume. 

The little book is apparently not in the 
British Museum, nor have I been able to 
find any reference to it in any book on 
French literature or bibliography. 


W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


(JAXTON FAMILY IN ESSEX. — In his 

preface to the ‘ Histories of Troye,’ 
Caxton wrote: ‘‘ I was born and lerned my 
english in Kent in the weeld.’’ The manor 
of Caustons in Hadlow, Kent, appears to 
have passed from the Caxton family into 
other hands before William Caxton’s birth. 
According to William Blades (‘The Bio- 
graphy of William Caxton’), a branch of 
the family settled in Essex and adopted the 
name of the Kentish Hundred from which 
they came for their new home, which they 
called Hadlow Hall. Blades mentions the 
will of John Cawston of Hadlow Hall, Essex, 
dated 1490. I have traced the name in sev- 
eral of its many forms in the parish regis- 
ters of Broxted, Essex, and Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, on the border, e.g., Coystone, Colston, 
Coston, Causton. Notices of Causton of 
Great Clacton are given in Bysshe’s Visita- 
tion of Essex. 

There are manor court rolls of Had- 
low at the British Museum, and one 
was in the possession of Sir H. F. Burke (see - 
Manorial Society’s Publication No. xi.), but 
these rolls are all of the Kentish Hadlow. 
Where in Essex was Hadlow Hall? 


G. W. Wricar. 
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ANDOXATOR.’’—What is the deriva- 

tion of this, in my experience, some- 
what uncommon word, the Low Latin for a 
brewer? ‘‘ William Catlin, pandox’,”’ and 
‘* William Catlin of Bennetts Butts ’’ occur 
in a Court Koll of the Manor of Rotham- 
sted, in the parish of Liarpenden, in the year 
1632-3; and in a Lay Subsidy Roll for Har- 
penden seven years earlier, 1625-6 (P.R.O., 
121/329) the same two William Catlins 
occur, being described as ‘‘ brewer ”’ and “ of 
the Bull ’’ respectively. Is the word ‘“ pan- 
doxator’’’ the exact equivalent of the more 
usual ‘‘ braciator’’ or has it a different, a 
wider or more restricted, meaning? 

BERNARD P. ScaTTERGOOD. 
Bennetts, Harpenden 


EDIAEVAL PREACHING.—It is related 
of Richard Rolle of Hampole that, when 
he ran away from home at the age of nine- 
teen, to be a hermit, he came into a church 
on the Feast of the Assumption, and, with- 
out being bidden to do so, put on a surplice 
and joined in singing the mass and then, 
having asked the priest’s blessing first, went 
up into the pulpit and preached a wonderful 
sermon. By what rules would such a pro- 
ceeding at that time be justified? Was no 
sort of licence or permission to preach re- 
quired in the fourteenth century ? 


C. E. H. 


TAGORIANS.—Can any reader give any 
particulars of this society, which presum- 
ably was run on Masonic lines. There was a 
lodge in 1816 at the King’s Head, St. 
James's, and White’s ‘ Norfolk Directory’ 
for 1845 says that there were in Norwich 
five lodges of Stagorians, ‘‘a fraternity 
which originated at Stagoria, when Aristotle 

was its Arch-Grand.”’ 

DupLtEY WRIGHT. 


ERSE, THE WILD CHERRY (See ante 
p. 11; s.v. ‘Curse’? = ‘' Cress ’’).—I 
should much like to hear more about the word 
Kerse, which Mr. Peter GriFrFitus brings 
forward as meaning ‘‘a small sour wild 
cherry.”’ It is obviously the same word as 
German Kirsche, French cerise, and English 
cherry. These all derive from the Greek 
xepao.v, a word connected with Cerasus in 





Pontus, though whether the tree is named 
from the place, or the place from the tree, 
is still an unsolved problem: for many rea- 
sons, I incline to the latter view. But my 


interest in Mr. Grirritus’s kerse is due to | 


my thirty years of puzzledom over the medi- : 






eval Latin cervisia or cerevisia, which is cer- 
tainly connected with cherries, but commonly 
means beer in documents: and I cannot con- 
ceive what beer has to do with cherries. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PAFT.—Secking further information about 

Robert I. Taft, or Toft, of America, 

emigrated before 1675, I should be glad to 

receive letters on this subject, as to his 

parentage and place of origin, wife’s name, 
etc. 

(Miss) Grace EB. Tart, 
Genealogist. 
425, Central Ave., Orange, N.J. 


HE QUARTERED SHIELD (See ante p. 
6).—In the cloisters of the Durham 
Cathedral is a shield which is somewhat diffi- 
cult to explain. It is blazoned thus: Quar- 
terly arg. 1st and 4th, five fusils conjoined 
in fess sable—2nd and 3rd Azure a maunch or, 
In ‘ The Heraldry of the Cloister,’ the late 
Sir H. Conyers Surtees ascribes the shield 
to Sir Robert Conyers, Knt., of Hornby, and 
says that it can hardly be satisfactorily at- 
tributed, even if the first and fourth quar- 
ters may be assigned to the Henry Percy 
of Wiltshire, whose arms are thus given in 
Jenyn’s Ordinary, for there appears to be no 
record of the marriage of a Percy with a 
member of the Conyers family, to whom the 
maunch appertains. 

Mr. Hunter Blair, F.S.A., offers the ex- 
planation that the shield may be that of 
the Sir Rebert Conyers of Hornby who mar- 
ried Juliana, daughter and heiress of the 
Percy family of Kildale. This, however, is 
open to the objection that in that case the 
Conyers coat ought to appear in the first and 
fourth quarters. 

Is it possible that the higher status of the 
Percies had something to do with the placing 
of the Conyers arms in an inferior position 


to that of the wife? Are there other in- 
stances of this? 
H. Askew. 
WANTED.—Would someone tell 


me who are the authors of the following: 
“All tastes that are worth having are 
acquired tastes.” 

2. A definition of education as “ the power 
to do what you ought, when you ought whether 
you like doing it or not.” (This may not be 
accurately quoted). 

3. The expression fin de siécle much in use 
before and a little after the end of the nine 
teenth century. Does it occur at the end of the 
eighteenth? 

4 “Tout ce qui finit est court.” 


_ ae 
1 


H. F. 
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Replies. 
KINGSLEY QUERIES. 
(clxix. 459). 
qer picture of Archbishop Abbott hung in 

Miss Kingsley’s house at Hversley, over 
the fireplace in her sitting-room. I have an 
idea that it was purchased by the National 
Portrait Gallery. Both Miss Rose Kings- 
ley and Mrs. St. Leger Harrison (who wrote 
as ‘‘ Lucas Malet,’’ a nom de plume derived 
from some of her ancestresses) built them- 
selves houses in Eversley; both left before 
they died and neither is buried there—Miss 
Kingsley at or near Folkestone and Mrs. 
Harrison at Tenby. All possessions were, | 
believe, sold after they died. 

Charles Kingsley left two unfinished MSS. 
One Mrs. Harrison added to and made into 
‘The Student’s Story.’ The other, only a 
chapter or so, was on the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. I tried to persuade her to write it 
up but she refused. 

In Mrs. Harrison’s ‘Sir Richard Calmady,’ 
some of the descriptions are partially taken 
from Bramhill Park, but with alterations. 
Talking about the book, I said I could see she 
had drawn the chief character from a well- 
known Irishman; she looked very much sur- 
prised and said that such an idea had never 
entered her head. But she then went on to 
say how much this story had impressed her, 
so it was evident that she had written of him 
unconsciously. 

Her own favourite work was ‘ The Gateless 
Barrier.’ 

I told her how much I preferred her early 
style with no murders or grubby heroines. 
In one of her books she described her heroine 
ina dirty dressing-gown. She was quite in- 
dignant, when I suggested that next time 
she should send the heroine’s clothes to the 
wash, and retorted that I did not under- 


stand art. ‘‘ No,’’ I said, ‘‘ but dirt is not 
art.” Some time after she brought me a 
book. ‘‘ Here is a book you cannot disap- 


prove of,’’ she said. ‘‘The child 1 have 
drawn from myself.’’ She was the most kind- 
hearted woman in the world and generous 
toa fault. The talents lay with Kingsley’s 
two daughters ; the sons showed none, I have 
been told. 

I shall never forget one afternoon in 
the War, when I had with difficulty persuaded 
Mrs. St. Leger Harrison to come with me 
to Eversley Church. We were wandering 
round looking at the inscriptions, when an 


officer in doctor’s uniform entered and 
offered to escort us round. He proceeded to 
tell us he had found an old labourer by the 
roadside who had told ‘him he remembered 
Canon Kingsley, and that the Canon used 
to go to a cottage, carry a particularly dirty 
old woman downstairs and drive her to 
church. Crimson in the face, Mrs. Harrison 
murmured, ‘‘ The village liar,’ and indig- 
nantly denied the story; whereupon the 
officer assured her it was true. By that time 
I was speechless with suppressed laughter. 
With dignity, Mrs. Harrison turned and 
left the church; to me, when we were out- 
side, she said: ‘‘ That man little knew how 
near death he was. I could have swallowed 
him!’’ It was her first and last visit to 
Eversley Church, for she said she saw ghosts. 

Her father’s favourite chair, which he had 
had at college and at his various homes, she 
ees to John Hautenville Cope of Finch- 
iampstead Place, together with some pamph- 
lets and books. She told me her father used 
to walk up and down the little grass-plat 
reading his MSS. to her mother, who was 
an extremely clever, highly educated woman. 
The summer-house he built on the mount 
above the rectory for the children to use 
as a schoolroom, fell down in the War, 
though it is possible that the pebble flooring 
may yet remain. 

The rectory remains unaltered but the 
church was restored after Kingsley’s death 
in his memory, he having in his life-time 
refused to allow anything to be altered or 
touched. The gallery was taken away and 
part of the oh ang the wooden painted 
arch luckily remains, though a few years 
ago an effort was made to get it taken down. 
This arch is the one personal link with Canon 
Kingsley, for he was a good artist and de- 
signed the colour scheme on it himself. 


EK. E. Cope. 


“HOT GOSPELLERS” (clxx. 9). — 

U. H. will find the clue to Tennyson’s 
lines in the Life of Edward Underhill (fl. 
1539-1561), one of the gentlemen pensioners 
of Henry VIII, who, during the reign of 
Edward VI developed that religious zeal 
which earned him the sobriquet of ‘‘ hot- 
gospeller.’” He published on Queen Mary’s 


, accession a ballad of attack, but yet managed 


to retain his place among her gentlemen 
pensioners. He has written his own story, 
which U. H. may read in ‘ Narratives of the 
Reformation,’ published by the Camden 
Society, vol. Ixxii. 





C. A. Braprorp. 
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UNISHMENT BY STONING (clxx. 9).— 
I have no copy of the ‘ Frankish Chron- 
icle,’ and the details given in the query are 
not quite sufficient. Evidently, if Alaric 
here mentioned is the conqueror of Rome, 
Theodoric cannot be Theodoric the Great, as 
he was born forty-five years or so after 
Alaric’s death. Was the Theodoric in this 
story the Visigothic King who succeeded in 
418? The story is curious. Did the culprit 
and his horse keep their position unmoved 
until the heap of solidi reached the point of 
the raised spear? But 1 wait for an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Chronicle. 

There is a remarkable parallel between this 
story of an execution and the jest of Otto IV, 
Markgraf of Brandenburg, when he took 
leave of the Canons of Magdeburg after pay- 
ing his ransom. He hid been taken prisoner 
by the Archbishop in 1278, and was released 
on parole in order to raise his ransom. Car- 
lyle tells the story in Book II, Chapt. viii., 
of his ‘ History of Friedrich II. of Prussia ’: 

Markgraf Otto returns, money in hand; pays, 
and is solemnly discharged. The title of the 
sum I could give exact; but as none will in the 
least tell me what the value is, I humbly for- 
bear. ‘ We are clear, then, at this date? ” said 
Markgraf Otto from his horse, just taking 
leave of the Magdeburg Canonry. “ Yes,” 
answered they—“ Pshaw, you don’t know the 
value of a Markgraf!” said Otto. “ What is 
it, then? ”*—“ Rain gold ducats on his war- 
horse and him,” said Otto, looking up with a 
satirical grin, “till horse and Markgraf are 
buried in them, and you cannot see the point 
of his spear atop!—That would be a cone of 
coins equal to the article, thinks our 

arkgraf; and rides grinning away. 

The whole story should be read in Carlyle. 
There is a close resemblance between this 
figurative comparison of the Markgraf and 
the story of the execution. In both we have 
the man on horseback, his uplifted spear, the 
rain of coins till the spear’s point is covered. 
This passage of Carlyle was quoted by me 
at 9 S. viii. 361, to illustrate the custom of 
“* acervation ’’ which 1 suppose Otto had in 
mind. 

Epwarp Bens ty. 


ANDWICH (clxix. 442; clxx. 12).—It is 
surprising to see the Latin word offula 

or offla given as the equivalent in meaning 
to the English ‘‘ sandwich.”’ Latin diction- 
aries supply barely a dozen references to the 
use of the word, and in none of these can 
I trace the meaning suggested. Offula, a 
diminutive formation from offa, bears in all 
these ages the meaning ‘“‘ little bit,’ 
“* gobbet,’’ “‘ pellet,’’ etc., etc. It seems to 





be especially used to denote a small piece 
of meat, a little chop, or the like. There is 
no suggestion in the passages I have looked 
at, practically all to which the dictionaries 
refer, that it was used of anything in the 
nature of a sandwich; nothing, in short, to 
justify a statement that the Romans were 
““very fond of sandwiches.’’ By ‘‘ sand- 
wich ’’ I understand not a hunk of bread 
eaten with a bit of meat, but a thin slice of 
meat between two slices of bread. Where is 
there a ‘‘ record’’ that the Romans ‘‘ were 
very fond of sandwiches’?? I mean the 
ancient Romans. The uses of ofella and the 
adverb offatim agree with the usual mean. 
ing of offula. 
Epwarp BENnsLyY. 

“MAKING THE COIF” (clxx. 9).—This 

refers to the ancient ceremony on the 
creation of Serjeants-at-Law, the predeces- 
sors, in some aspects, of King’s Counsel, when 
the Lord Chief Justice, as head of the King’s 
Bench, placed ‘‘ the coif’’ on the Serjeant’s 
head as his badge of rank and office for ever. 
The ceremony is described in Holdsworth’s 
‘ History of English Law,’ ii. 487. 

** Coif’? is French “ coiffe,’’ head-dress. 
We meet it in ‘‘ coife de fer,’’ a soldier’s iron 
skull-cap, ‘‘ coife de mailes,’’ a chain head- 
cap, ‘‘coife de toile,’ a head-dress wom 
under a helmet. The clerical ‘ biretta’’ is 
of the type. The coif was ‘‘ the principal 
and chief insignment of habit wherewith 
Serjeants-at-Law were decked on their crea- 
tion.’’ Originally in medieval days it wasa 
close-fitting head-cap, of white lawn or silk, 
and when wigs came into use a small round 
patch, of white and black silk, was placed on 
top of a serjeant’s wig to represent the small 
coif and black skull-cap which they wore 
over the lawn coif. A prisoner, when offered 
the choice of a Serjeant-at-Law or a King's 
Counsel as his defender, is said to have asked 
for ‘‘ the one with a sore head.’’ See ‘ The 
Order of the Coif,’ by Alex. Pulling, 
Serjeant-at-Law, 1884, and ‘ Bench and Bar, 
Reminiscences of one of an Extinguished 
Race,’ by Mr. Serjeant Robinson, 1894. 
Whether Mr. Serjeant Sullivan, who prac 
tices to-day as a leader, wears a coif, I do 
not know, nor whether he is one of this race, 
or of an Irish type. 

R. S. B. 

This means becoming a_ serjeant-at-law. 
For its etymology and all else about it, see 
Serjeant Alexander Pulling’s masterly book, 
‘The Order of the Coif,’ 1884. 

I used to have the wig of my great-uncle 
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(of the same name as myself), with the coif 
on it: but I am afraid the moth got at it. 
He died in 1882, and was one of the last ser- 
jeants who were not judges: but I suppose 
that actually the last person to wear the coif 
must have been the late Lord Lindley (d. 
1921), who was a serjeant because he was 
appointed a judge before the passing of the 
Judicature Act, up to which time all judges 
were Serjeants. 

I do not much think that the Irish ser- 
jeants (of whom there is one now practising 
at the English Bar) ever wore the coif. Mr. 
Bacon PHILLIPS might address an enquiry to 
Serjeant Sullivan on this point. 


STEPHEN GASELEB. 


This means becoming a_ serjeant-at-law. 
Every judge was obliged at one time to be 
a member of this order. But the judges of 
the four circuits of Wales needed not ‘‘ be of 
the order of the coif,’’ as Bacon wrote in 
a passage in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. The 
coif was the cap of a serjeant-at-law. In 
the illustrated edition of J. R. Green’s 
‘Short History of the English People,’ vol. 
ii., opposite p. 565, is a copy of an illumin- 
ation representing the Court of King’s Bench 
in the time of Henry VI. In the foreground 
are two serjeants-at-law wearing coifs. See 
the description at p. xxxi. The word coif 
comes from the Old French coiffe, inner part 
of a helmet, late Latin cofea. Cofea is said 
to be probably the old High German 
Chuppha, from Latin cuppa, cup, vessel. 
Compare the history of the word basinet 
(bascinet) in Skeat, and Weekley. The latter 
regards bowler asa parallel. To most people 
conversant with books generally, Alexander 
Pulling’s ‘The Order of the Coif’ is a 
familiar title. 


Epwarp BENSsLY. 


The word “‘coif’’ originally meant the 
inner lining of a ‘helmet. It is the Late 
Latin cofea, ultimately, after Teutonic wan- 
derings, derived from the Latin cuppa, a 
cup. It appears to-day in “‘ coiffure’’ and 
“ coiffeur,’’ and is the same word as yuiff. 
The legal ‘‘ coif’’ is described as the ‘‘ prin- 
cipal and chief insignment of habit where- 
with Serjeants-at-Law on their creation are 
decked.’’ It was originally intended to con- 
ceal the tonsure, because ecclesiastics were 
forbidden to practise as advocates in the 
civil courts. Serjeants had the privilege of 
remaining “‘ covered’ with the coif even in 
the royal presence. Its history and use are 


discussed in George Clinch’s ‘ English Cos- 





tume’ (Methuen), pp. 257, sqq. 
Epwarp J. G. Fors. 


IBS OF THE CLASSICS (clxx. 8). — 

When I was at school in the ‘nineties, 
‘* cribs of the classics ’’ were legion. Smart’s 
Horace was well known, and Dryden’s Virgil, 
and Pope’s Homer, and Chapman’s Homer, 
and all the long series of ‘‘ Bohn’s’”’ Trans- 
lations, still (I believe) published by Bell. 
These covered most of the classics any school- 
boy was likely to come across. I understand 
that now-a-days they have been largely super- 
seded by the Loeb series, with text and 
version on opposite pages. What I should 
much like to come across is my boyhood’s ver- 
sion of Herodotus—a tall volume in double 
columns of very small type, bound in yellow 
linen boards that may once have been white, 
with the outside covered with printed matter 
after the fashion of those days. Can anyone 
suggest the name of the translator? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


At both the preparatory school and public 
school where I was, the possession of a crib 
was a hanging job. If S. E. wants a real 
crib to Horace, however, let me recommend 
him to the Rev. Dr. Giles’s ‘ The Works of 
Horace Complete, construed literally and 
word for word.’ It is one of the numerous 
‘Keys to the Classics’ series published by 
James Cornish and Sons, 328, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. The Horace volume before 
me was published in 1903 at 5s. I do not 
know if the series is still extant. 

K. L. STER1iNG, 


In my boyhood, half-a-century since, the 
usual ‘‘ cribs ’’ in use were Dr. Giles’s ‘ Key 
to the Classics,’ issued in orange-coloured 
paper covers, and Bohn’s Classics, in dull 
green cloth. But woe betide any boy found 
using one. That famous classical scholar, 
Dr. Joseph Wood, successively head of Leam- 
ington, Tonbridge and Harrow Schools, 
seemed to divine by instinct when a pupil 
had been associating with a ‘‘ crib.’’ 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


EEDHAM OF DERBYSHIRE: PEDI- 
GREE WANTED (clxx. 9). — Kar- 
waker’s ‘ Sandbach,’ 197-8, gives the Kil- 
morey descent from John de Nedeham, in 
Derbyshire, c. 1330, his son Thomas, and the 
latter’s son, William, who married Alice, the 
heiress .of Cranage in Cheshire, and had a 
brother Thomas who carried on the Derby- 
shire family (details not given). No earlier 
Needhams are mentioned, but it is clear that 
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the Cheshire branch derived from the Derby- 


shire family. Burke, ‘Landed Gentry, 
1846, ed. iii. 242, also gives the Kilmorey 
descent for a Jamaica branch, and begins 
with a William of Staunton, Derbyshire, of 
1102, then jumps six unnamed descendants 
to the Thomas named above. Marshall’s 
‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ (1903) may point to 
other pedigrees in print, but is more than 
thirty years out-of-date. A new edition of 
Burke is in the press. 
Rn. 8. B. 


LK-LORE OF THE SPIDER (clxix. 

460).—In Slavonic folk-legends, also, the 
spider appears as a protector of Our Lord, 
and for this it is not allowed to kill him. 
In an Ucrainian folk-tale we read: When 
Jesus was hanging on the cross, he was naked. 
Only St. John came nearer, but when he saw 
Our Lord, martyrised and naked, he fainted, 
and fell down on the floor. But there, in a 
crack, a spider was hidden. He crept out, 
spun a net for Jesus—the net which now 
artists represent as a girdle. So he did that 
Christ might not be hanging there naked for 
mockery. (Volodimir Hnatiouk’s collection 
of Ucrainian Folk-Legends, vol. i., Lvov, 
1902, p. 115, No. 132). 

A Czech folk-tale tells that the spider was 
spinning bandages for the wounds of Our 
Lord on the cross. For remembrance of this 
good deed, the Creator gave him to bear the 
sign of the cross on his back. 

For other instances of spider folk-lore, see 
also the Revue des Traditions populaires, 
vol. iv., Paris, 1889, p. 577. 

Otto F. Basier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 

1 palesorsg ON MRS. BEETON’S WORKS 

(clxix. 205, 250, 284, 357).—The proverb, 
“* First catch your hare... ’’ has a German 
parallel: ‘‘ Rufe nicht: Hase! er liege denn 
im Netze.’’ (See Georg von Gaal, ‘ Spriich- 


wOrterbuch in Sechs Sprachen . . .’, Wien, 
1830, p. 146, No. 860). 
0: FB 
IRGED LETTERS OF GOLDSMITH 


(clxix. 154).—In Catalogue 250 of his 
bookshop, Boston, Mass., 1935, Mr. Charles 
BK. Goodspeed at p. xviii. mentions a copy 
of Goldsmith’s ‘ History of England,’ with 
a forged presentation inscription, and goes 
on to say he thinks this and certain other 
troublesome forgeries which have been com- 
ing on the market ‘‘ seem to have been pro- 
duced by the same person, whose identity, 
I believe, has not been discovered.’ Since 








Goldsmith was a subject of one of this pest’s 
efforts, perhaps he had a hand in the letters. 
Mr. Goodspeed’s position in the American 
book world is such that he would hardly have 
used the expression quoted if even general 
suspicion as yet were directed to any person. 


OLYBRIUSs. 


NHE PARTHENON (clxx. 7). — Supple- 

menting Mr. Forsyrue’s note on this 
magazine, it is, perhaps, worth recording 
that there is a complete file in the British 
Museum, and a bound set (complete) in the 
Wigan Reference Library. The Wigan Lib- 
rary copy contains the book-plate of Michael 
Nugent, and was purchased in 1904. The 
statement in reference to a _ set recently 
offered for sale, ‘‘ that it is probably the only 
complete one in existence,’’ would seem to 
be rather a wild guess. 

A. J. &. 

Wigan. 


WO LONDON GOLDSMITHS’ WILLS 

(celxix. 385).—1. Sir John Mundy had 

no son Nicholas. The bequest should prob- 

ably refer to the son of Roger Mundy, the 

testator’s brother, who is mentioned in a 

previous paragraph. ‘‘ My sonne’’ should 
read “‘ his sonne.”’ 

Roger Mundy was also a_ goldsmith of 
London. His will was proved much later 
than Sir John’s (also P.C.C.). ‘*‘ Margaret 
Haward ’’ was the wife of Lord Edmund 
Howard. ‘‘ Dercy’’ refers to Darcy of Tol- 
leshunt Darcy, Essex. ‘‘ Tirell’’ refers to 
Tyrrell of Heron, Essex. ‘‘ My Lorde of 
Norff ”’ is the Duke of Norfolk. 


=: we, 


‘ DEFORMADES” IN BUNYAN’S 

HOLY WAR (clxvii. 440; elxviii. 52, 
85).—See also Arthur Bryant’s recent book, 
‘Pepys: the Years of Peril,’ p. 186 and 
footnotes, where we learn that ‘‘ Refor- 
madoes are young gentlemen drawing victuals 
on board ship without pay.” 


Munpy. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


D* DEL, AND LE IN ENGLISH SUR- 

NAMES (clxix. 424, 464; clxx. 15).—A 
good deal of interesting information on this 
subject may be extracted (with a little 
patience) from C. L’Estrange Ewen’s ‘ His- 
tory of Surnames in the British Isles’ 
(Kegan Paul, 1931), in spite of the unsatis- 
factory state of the index. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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HE SURNAME WILLIAMS (clxix. 424, 
464).—William was an extremely com- 
mon Norman name at the time of the 
Conquest and throughout the early Plantage- 
net period. Ordericus Vitalis tells us that 
if it were called out in a hall, half the com- 
pany would spring to their feet. History, 
nealogy, and the Dictionary of National 
Dereghy bear witness to this. It being an 
aristocratic Norman name, Williams, in 
Wales, is more aristocratic than Roberts or 
Richards, the latter usually found in the 
form of Prichard (ap Richard) like such 
native surnames as Bethel! (ap Ithel) or 

Powell (ap Howell). 

M. E. Wittt1aMs. 


URVIVING QUINTAINS, STOCKS 
AND PILLORIES (clxix. 389, 429, 446; 
elxx. 10, 34).—A few years ago there was a 
good set of stocks, on a large scale, carefully 
repaired, at Woolhope in Herefordshire, 
near the wall of the burial-ground. 

In 1932 I saw a small stocks, top loose, at 
Awliscombe, in Devonshire: this was in the 
burial-ground round the church. 

The most interesting stocks is the thumb- 
stocks, a construction on a large scale, in 
St. Helen’s church, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


W. H. QuaRrReE LL. 


ENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY (clxx. 10).— 
Menella Bute Smedley was the daughter 
of the Rev. Edward Smedley, M.A., himself 
a prolific writer and author of several poems 
of merit. She was born in 1820, and, being 
unable because of her health to live in Lon- 
don, resided for many years at Tenby. Con- 
sidering the weakness of health, which tried 
her so much, she produced work which in 
parts reached a high level. Her earliest vol- 
ume of poems, ‘ Lays and Ballads from Eng- 
lish History,’ is little known, as her identity 
was disguised under the reversed initials 
“$.M.’’; but the poet’s touch is felt through- 
out in lines of exceptional beauty. Those 
on ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion’ and ‘ Wallace ’ 
are very fine indeed. She wrote at least half- 
a-dozen prose stories, the most successful of 
which were, perhaps, ‘Twice Lost,’ and 
‘Linnet’s Trial’; she contributed many arti- 
cles to Good Words and the Contemporary 
Review, and published at least three volumes 
of poems, besides those she wrote for child- 
ren in association with her sister, Mrs. Hart. 
In volume vii. of ‘ Poets and Poetry of the 
Century,’ edited by Alfred H. Miles and 
ublished by Hutchinson, 1892, Dr. Alex. 
. Japp says: 





If the poet is born and not made, Miss 
Smedley was by nature a poet. Not only was 
she gifted with imagination and the power of 
verse, but she possessed in no slight measure 
the dramatic faculty. The drama entitled 
Lady Grace has been declared by competent 
critics to be in some respects one of the best 
chamber-dramas ever written in English. It 
is original in construction, its incidents are 
nicely treated and adjusted to promote the 
movement of the piece; and it is full of careful 
delineations of character. Miss Smedley, 
wrote many prose tales full of originality, and 
remarkable for polish of style. The more 
notable are ‘A Mere Story’ (1865), ‘A Very 
Woman’ (1867,) ‘Twice Lost’ (1868), ‘ Other 
Folk’s Lives’ (1869), and ‘Linnet’s Trial ” 
(1878). 

Miss Smedley took a great interest in many 
forms of philanthropic work, and wrote in 
favour of boarding out poor children. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 


A poet and novelist who published : 


‘Story of a Family,’ 1854; ‘ Maiden 
Aunt’ Tales, 1855; ‘Use of Sunshine,’ 
Christmas narrative, 1860; ‘ Nina. A Tale,’ 


1861; ‘ Twice Lost, and other tales,’ 1863, 
reprinted 1866; ‘ Mere Story,’ 1869; ‘ Other 
Folks’ Lives,’ 1869; ‘ Poems,’ 1869; ‘ Lin- 
net’s Trial,’ 2 vols., 1864, reprinted 1871 
and 1875; ‘Two Dramatic Poems,’ 1874; 
‘ Boarding Out and Pauper Schools,’ especi- 
ally for girls, 1875. 
Wm. JAGGArRD. 


ATHEN MARK WILKS CALL (clxx. 

10).—Vol. iv. of ‘ The Poets and the 
Poetry of the Century,’ edited by Alfred H. 
Miles (Hutchinson, 1892) contains a Mold- 
avian legend entitled ‘ Manoli,’ and eight 
miscellaneous poems by W. M. W. Call, and 
from a biographical note by Dr. Alex. H. 
Japp, a few interesting details of what is 
described as outwardly an uneventful life, 
may be gleaned. 

Call was born on June 7, 1817, and was 
educated at Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1842, and M.A. in 1846. He entered 
Holy Orders in 1843, and for ten years or so 
discharged the duties of several curacies. By 
degrees he came to feel the position of a 
clergyman in the Church of England was 
intellectually impossible for him, and he 
withdrew from it on conscientious grounds 
in 1856-7. His life hereafter was that of 
a literary man and philosophic student. He 
wrote in the Leader under G. H. Lewes, and 
in the Westminster and Theological Reviews, 
and later in the Fortnightly as well as the 
Spectator, a body of writing that was re- 
garded at the time as being of permanent 
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value. 
Hennell, the widow of the author of ‘ An In- 
quiry into the Origin of Christianity.’ 

Call was interested in all schemes of social 
amelioration, but too individualistic to at- 
tach himself blindly to any school or section, 
and he never appeared very prominently be- 
fore ‘the wide public. His work was rather 
that of the silent preparer of the way for 
others. He died on Aug. 20, 1890, aged 
seventy-three. In an obituary notice the 
Athenaeum of Aug. 30, 1890, said he 
might in other times have been the ideal Eng- 
lish parish priest, combining refined pursuits 
and genuine learning with a life of active 
ministration, in which the influence of a gentle 
and exalted spirit should have made itself 
widely felt. 

His extreme modesty, combined with other 
causes, withheld him from _ publishing 
much in-his own name. He was engaged 
to the last, however, with an essay on Final 
Causes and with the study of the prophets 
and psalmists in the original Hebrew. 

His poems, some written when he was an 
undergraduate of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
while bearing frequent indications of his love 
for Shelley and Keats, display also con- 
siderable power. ‘ Reverberations’ and 
‘ Golden Histories ’ are the titles of two vol- 
umes; the latter contains some translations 
from the Greek, previously printed as ‘ Lyra 
Hellenica.’ 


Dr. Japp says: 

Mr. Call’s shorter poems are marked by great 
beauty of thought, by chaste images, and now 
and then by almost unexpected and subtle 
turns which, for unaffected felicity may well 
challenge the admiration even of the severest 
critic. In these lyrics we can, in so far, read 
the man,—meditative, shy, loving to brood over 
his own thoughts and with the most benevolent 
feelings toward all men—he was the very man 
for the quiet work of a parish priest. 

Peter GRIFFITHS. 


He was the author of ‘ Reverbera- 
tions: Growth of opinion concerning the 
Church,’ 1875, reprinted 1876, and of ‘ Final 
Causes: a Refutation,’ 1891. 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


BONDAGE (clxix. 442; clxx. 11).—In Mr. 

George Watson’s ‘ Roxburghshire Word- 
Book’ (Cambridge University Press, 1923) 
this is defined as: 

The obligation of a cottage-holding farm- 
worker to provide (usually from his own 
family) a female outworker at a nominal wage, 
when the farmer requires extra help. 


ae Sa: a 


| 
In 1856 he married Mrs. Charles 









Tas ACADEMY OF COMPLIMENTS’ 

(clxx. 10).—In the seventeenth century 
several different works appeared under the 
above title. The most popular was: 

Academy of compliments, enriched with 

many witty poems and pleasant songs, excellent 
similitudes, comparisons, fancies, devices, and 
delightful fictions . . . 1640. 
_ A second issue followed in 1640, another 
in 1655, and by 1658 it had reached a fifth 
edition. It was reprinted in 1670, and other 
editions followed in 1680, 1713 and 1801. 

An imitation, the usual fate of all suc- 
cesses, Was : 

New academy of compliments, with an exact 
collection of the newest and choisest songs, 
a la mode, both amorous and jovial. With 
frontispiece . 1669. (12mo.). 

This, too, was frequently reprinted from 
1671 onwards. 

The next copier appeared in an abridged 
translation of the ‘ Jardin d’Amour,’ under 
the title of 

Academy of compliments, or whole art of 
courtship, being the rarest and most exact way 
of wooing a maid or widow, by the way of 
dialogue or complimental expressions. . . 


Wma. JaGcarp. 


J: D. HOSKEN (clxx. 9).—C. E. H. will 

find a short biography of James Dryden 
Hosken (with a portrait) on pp. 260-3 of 
‘ West Country Poets,’ by the late W. H. K. 
Wright (so long the valued Public Librarian 
4 ocean published by Eliot Stock in 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


This name is identical with that of the 
author of ‘ Verses by the Way,’ with intro- 
duction by “Q.” (Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch), 
1893. Under the same name appeared 
‘ Christopher Marlowe and Belphegor,’ 1896; 
‘Phaon and Sappho and Nimrod,’ 1892. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


HALLEY, FLAMSTEED AND NEWTON 

(clxviii 434; clxix. 122, 159).—It may 
interest Mr. E. F. MacPixe to know that 
‘The Life and Correspondence of the Rev. 
William Stukeley, M.D., the Antiquary,’ 
forms the subject of vols. 73, 76 and 80, Sur- 
tees Society Publications, edited by the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis. They were still on sale by the 
Society in 1926—the three volumes—at the 
price of one guinea. 


H. AsxKew. 


Spennymoor. 
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The Library. 


The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs. 
Compiled by William George Smith, with 
Introduction and Index by Janet Hesel- 
tine. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
£1 1s.). 

THE arrangement of a dictionary of pro- 

verbs is no easy matter. It must be 

alphabetical, almost necessarily ; but shall it 
be so under the leading word or under the 
first word? ‘The latter is the plan here 
adopted, and we should certainly call it satis- 
factory, though it has sometimes meant a 
little looking about, as when we expected to 
find ‘‘ It is never too late to mend ”’ under 
“Tt,” but found it under ‘“ Never.”’ After 
the plan of the ‘O.E.D.,’ the proverbs are 
illustrated by quotations in chronological 
order, with a separate paragraph for those 
which occur in Shakespeare. Variant forms 
of the same proverb are usually, and very 
conveniently, given along with the more 
common form. In one or two instances the 
usual form is ignored in favour of an unusual 
one; thus, ‘‘ More haste, less speed,’’ comes 
under ‘‘ The,” though it would sound pedan- 
tic, surely, to quote it as ‘‘ the more haste, 
the less speed.’’ In most cases where the 
Bible is the source, this has been noticed, 
though occasionally it is omitted; eg., ‘‘ A 
bird told me ’’; (is not this, by the way, gen- 
erally used in the form “a little bird ”’?), 
and ‘‘the flatterer’s throat is an open 
sepulchre.’’ The proverbs derived from 
Greek are more numerous than might be sup- 
posed: some like Plutarch’s about the army 
of stags led by a lion, are too cumbrous for 
every day, but here are ‘‘ Enough is as good 
as a feast,’’ traced to the ‘ Phoenissae’ of 
Buripides; and ‘‘the that fights and runs 
away... .’’, ‘‘ Many a slip ‘twixt the cup 
and the lip,’’ and several others appearing 
as echoes of Greek, though the links between 
the Greek and the English, if in fact they 
exist, are mostly not made out. 

Some variants from the now usual form 
occur, such as ‘‘ A horse of another colour ”’ 
for ‘‘a cat’’ (Shakespeare has ‘‘ cattle ’’: 
is “cat’’ a mere abbreviation for that?); 
“a penny saved is a penny gained ’’ for the 
“earned ’’ one hears more often now-a-days. 
They are interesting as showing that pro- 
verbs tend to improve—gain in point or 
sharpness—by time. 

We missed a few which seem to have as 
much right to be included as some of those 


which are: ‘‘ The law is an ass,”’ for ex- 
ample, or ‘‘ Wait and see.’ Although, so 
far as we have tested this collection, not very 
much seems to have escaped the collector’s 
net, a run through ‘ Proverbs and Phrases’ 
in our later General Indexes would have sup- 
plied a little more well worth having. A 
revision of the book might also scrutinize the 
references to other languages; thus, ‘‘ Other 
times, other manners,” is a translation, and, 
for want of an adequate English word, not 
a very good one, of ‘‘ autres temps, autres 
moeurs,’’ and we believe ‘‘ a cold hand and 
a warm heart ’’ is German: ‘‘ Kalte Hande, 
warmes Herz.’’ We noticed one or two more 
examples of this. 

Among the most interesting proverbs are 
the fairly numerous local rhymes with some 
incident or character behind them, such as: 

Congleton rare, Congleton race 
Sold the Bible to pay for a bear, 


a Cheshire proverb which records the diver- 
sion, in 1662, of money collected to buy a 
new Church Bible to the purchase of a bear 
for baiting, the town bear of the day having 
died at an inopportune moment; or: 


If Skiddaw hath a cap 
Scruffel wots full well of that. 


A few of these refer to distant regions— 
thus from 1840 comes a quotation for ‘ the 
old couplet ”’ : 

If the Bermudas let you pass 

You must beware of Hatteras, 
and one would like to have more of these 
sailors’ tags, which undoubtedly are not easy 
to come by. 

Origins of well-known phrases of a quasi- 
literary order seem very elusive. For “ like 
‘ Hamlet ’ without the Priace of Denmark,” 
the first quotation is from The Weekly Times 
of June 17, 1910; we hardly think the writer 
quoted invented the happy phrase. Vach- 
ell’s ‘The Hill’ (1905) provides the first 
quotation for ‘‘ the power behind the throne,” 
but the quotation itself points decidedly 
further back. These examples might easily 
be multiplied, and, unless we are to allow 
that the compiler rather took what came to 
hand than made strenuous search, it :s 
tempting to conclude that a good majority 
of these ‘‘ jewels five-words-long’’ were 
thrown out in conversation and current 
among talkers long before they found place 
in writing. It is a pity record of such 
things is impossible to keep, though, as the 
numerous quotations from Swift testify, 








writers with a turn for pithy speech are apt, 
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besides inventing phrases, to pick up and 
preserve those they come across. 

It occurs to us to hope that some leisured 
and enterprising person is watching the wire- 
less and taking note of any good new phrase 
of proverbial quality that crops up there. 
The conditions are hardly favourable for 
production of many, and so far we do not 
remember to have heard of one. 

Mrs. Heseltine’s introduction tells us pleas- 
antly about the various collections of pro- 
verbs which have appeared from Heywood 
onwards, with notes about the proverb in 
older days, and about its waxing and ae 
popularity. Possibly the quotation helpe 
to oust the proverb. The elegant, well- 
instructed speaker or writer, still liking a 
eee on the web of his discourse, would pre- 
er 


to cut this out of some distinguished 
fabric. 


The Corbould Genealogy. By George C. B. 
Poulter. (Ipswich: W. E. Harrison and 
Sons, for the Suffolk Institute of Archaeo- 
logy. £1 1s.). 

BEGINNING with Corbould of Thorndon, 

Suffolk, we have here an interesting and 
rather complicated branching family history 
set out in seventeen sections. At the head 
of it stands a yeoman, Richard, of Horham, 

Suffolk, born ¢. 1395, of whom the only fact 

related is that he was party, about 1440, to 

a lawsuit concerning the manor of Horham. 

The next figure, William, is of Occold, not 

far from Horham, b. c. 1450, whose tomb is 

still to be seen; with his son John the family 
genealogy proper begins. The Corboulds for 
generations had large families. Branches of 
them settled in different parts of Suffolk, 

Norfolk, and Essex; we find others in Hert- 

fordshire and Berkshire and at Bath; and, 

again, there are the Corboulds who lived in 

London. These last descend from George 

Cerbould, who came to London in 1739 to 

be apprenticed to the engraver and gold- 

smith, Thomas Ramsay, and died at forty- 
one—a charming person if his picture here 
is to be trusted ; the most interesting of them 
became painters and engravers of consider- 
able note, those who did not turn to art 
making by no means undistinguished careers 
for themselves in medicine or in the army. 

There are Corboulds of Canada, who derive 

from Charles Corbould, son of the Rev. John 

whom James Woodforde, in 1795, made 

curate of Weston Longville. Charles (b. 


1799) was a midshipman at thirteen, and sq 
some service; entered Hmmantel Colleg 
Cambridge, at the close of the war, 
qualified as an attorney, practising in Log 
don till 1837, when he went out to Cana 
The family thas also many representati 
in Australia. The marriages connect it 
with many interesting stocks, and the wha 
body of people whose names and careers hi 
come before as, may be taken a8 a speci 
of the best of the upper middle class of En; 
land for the last two and a half centun 
They can boast two peculiarities net al 
found in such families; there is a strong i 
heritance in them of left-handedness 
ambidexterity ; and they have a family gon 
concerning one Gerbald, a Viking, from wh : 
it is presumed they are all descended. Th 
book is illustrated by many portraits and 
by a good number of anecdotes. 
Mr. Poulter a for corrections @ 
additions, and provides blank pages at 
end of the volume sufficient for a good 
of such matter. 


We cordially thank Dr. Orro Banter f 
kindly sending us his ‘Kniha Thel’ 
that is, his translation of William Blake’ 

‘ Book of Thel’ into Czechoslovakian. It ia) 
a charming little book illustrated with wood) 
cuts by Jan Konupek. 4 
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